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the Australian aboriginals from the south coast of South Australia through 
the deserts of the center. The final stage of this minute exploration, the run- 
ning of the line of anthropologic study to the north coast at Port Darwin, has 
fallen to Professor Spencer alone. It is a fitting conclusion of the series; the 
great work has been well done. It is to be hoped that the surviving author will 
continue his research upon the many particulars which in the development of 
this work have been left for more detailed examination. Or if not he, then 
some other will surely build upon the foundation so firmly laid. 

In this volume we find the final expression of the continuity of the austral 
culture plane clear across the continent. The ceremonies and the motives of 
the corrobboree and the initiations seem derived from a common stock. The 
beliefs as to past, present and future seem to be in remarkable unity. We are 
pleased to see that Professor Spencer makes so clear a statement of the once 
disputed theme of the scission of the ancestral spirit (Yalmuru and Iwaiyu) 
and the dual function in the continuation of the race. It makes it clear that 
this people is so low in intellectual attainment that the most elemental princi- 
ples of genetics are too high for their comprehension. Another index of low 
development is the absence of the recognition of the shelter idea, for the Aus- 
tralians have not reached the knowledge of that fixed shelter to which they 
might retire in case of need or to avoid climatic discomforts, from which evolves 
the theme of house and eventually home, and the portable shelter from which 
evolves the idea of raiment. The linguistic content of the volume is set within 
an appendix. It contains vocabularies of the Kakadu and Melville Island 
tongues, each amounting to some 400 vocables and corresponding with the 
general exiguity of austral language which in general comprise somewhere 
between 600 and 1,000 vocables, yet with considerable complexity of aggluti- 
nant forms and a complicated system of personal pronouns and paucity of 
numerical terms. " William Churchill. 

The Ways of the South Sea Savage. A record of travel and observa- 
tion amongst the savages of the Solomon Islands and primitive coast and 
mountain peoples of New Guinea. By Robert W. Williamson. 308 pp. 
Map, ills., index. Seeley, Service & Co., London, 1914. 16s. 9x6. 
The author's former work, "The Mafulu of British New Guinea" {Bulletin, 
xiv, p. 937) was a welcome addition to the ethnography of Papua. Unfortu- 
nately this succeeding volume falls far short of that level. Five chapters are de- 
voted to the Rubiana Lagoon in the Solomon Islands without adding particularly 
to the sum of information upon that little-known region. The remainder of the 
volume is given over to Papua. Much of this repeats in a sketchy form the 
better ordered information about the Mafulu which has already appeared in 
the former volume; the remainder is nothing more than the journal of experi- 
ences of a man to whom the tropical forests were wholly unknown. The 
disappointment lies in the fact that the promise of the Mafulu book has not 
come to fruition in this later work. Nevertheless, the author's observations 
have the distinct value that they are quite free of prejudice and that he is 
sedulous to make his testimony in all particulars competent, relevant, and 
material. We recall from the former work that Mr. Williamson has passed 
his business life as a solicitor, and in this we see that the training in the laws 
of evidence is an excellent equipment for ethnological work. In the present 
condition of our knowledge of New Guinea — the reconnaissance stage — it is not 
to be expected that any record of brief sojourn can afford a sympathetic com- 
prehension of the motive and explanation of things seen, but we cannot have 
too much of such careful observation as is here presented without the slightest 
suggestion of attempt at interpretation. We note Mr. Williamson's first ex- 
perience with the common gesture signifying "come here." It was in Rubi- 
ana, and the author had beckoned in the usual European fashion without 
conveying his meaning; the local custom he describes as "beckoning with the 
palm of the hand facing downwards and all the fingers moving instead of only 
one." Ethnologists will recognize not only the accuracy but the completeness 
of this description, and therefrom will have no difficulty in evaluating the 
testimony of such an observer. William Churchill. 



